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place, where he called upon the devils by such names as he
thought fit, talked to the rivers, rocks, or woods, said he
went to weep that he might have the same his predecessors
had, carrying a cock or a dog to sacrifice.    In that melan-
choly fit he fell asleep, and either in a dream or waking
saw some one of the aforesaid birds   or  other  creatures,
whom he entreated to grant him profit in salt, cacao, or any
other commodity, drawing blood from his own tongue, ears,
and other parts of  his body, making his contract at the
same  time with the said  creature, the which either in a
dream or waking told him, ' Such a day you shall go abroad
asporting, and I will be the first bird or other animal you
shall meet, and will be your nagual and companion at all
times.1    Whereupon such friendship was contracted between
them, that when on~ of them died the other did not survive,
and they fancied that he who had no nagual could not be
rich."1    The Indians were persuaded that the death of their
nagual would entail their own.    Legend affirms that in the
first battles with the Spaniards on the plateau of Quetzalte-
nango the naguals of the Indian chiefs fought in the form
of serpents.    The nagual of the highest chief was especially
conspicuous, because it had the  form of a great bird, re-
splendent in green plumage.    The Spanish general Pedro
de Alvarado killed the bird with his lance, and at the same
moment the Indian chief fell dead to the ground.2

in many tribes of South-Eastern Australia each sex used
to regard a particular species of animals in the same way that a
Central American Indian regarded his nagual^ but with this
theHvcsof difference, that whereas the Indian apparently knew the indi-
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